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Ustad Amjad Ali Khan talks to L.K, Malhotra 


Amjad Ali Khan, the youngest child of Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan, was born 
in Gwalior on the 9th October, 1945. He is not certain about his father’s 
age at the time of his birth but he distinctly remembers that when he was 
about 10 years of age, his father was old enough to have been his 
grandfather. Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan died in 1972 when he was nearly 90 
years old and if this were to be held as correct he was certainly 55 years old 
when Amjad was born. 


T asked Amjad about his ancestors and the chronology of the history 
of music in the family, dating it as far back as he knew about it. “My 
forefathers came to India from Afghanistan and they were soldiers and 
horse-breeders. The first ancestor I recall was Ghulam Bandgi Khan 
Bangash. He left Afghanistan at the time of the great revolt and came to 
the court of Maharaja Vishwanath Singh of Rewa where he was appointed 
Risaldar in the State cavalry. Ghulam Bandgi Khan had brought with 
hima rabab on which he used to play during his leisure hours. He lived 
and worked in the court of the Maharaja of Rewa for several years and 
when his son Ghulam Ali Khan was about 10 years old, he started to train 
him in the art of playing the rabab. When the Maharaja learnt of their 
interest in music he sent for them because the Maharaja himself was well- 
versed in classical music., having learnt hori, dhrupad and dhammar and 
to play the been which later came to be known as the sarasva veena, The 
Maharaja asked Ghulam Bandgi Khan to entrust his son to him so that he 
could teach him how to play classical music on the rabab. By the 
time Ghulam Ali Khan was about 25 years of age his father had already 
died but by then he was well versed in the art. The Maharaja compli- 
mented him by saying that now that he had taught himto play his rabab 
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like a been he should embark upon a tour of the country to play to music- 
loving audiences in all the big towns. 


“When the mutiny of Lucknow took place, Ghulam Ali Khan moved 
northwestwards to yet another state, that of the Scindias of Gwalior and 
was soon appointed court musician to the Maharaja. The Maharaja of 
Gwalior gave Ghulam Ali Khan a house to live in one of the suburbs called 
Jivaji Ganj, which house we inherited over the years and still possess. It 
was Ghulam Ali Khan Sahib who really converted the rabab into the Sarod 
as we know it to-day. And it was in Gwalior where his son, my grand- 
father, Ustad Nanhe Khan Sahib was born who, when he grew up, also 
became a court musician. My father used to narrate how my grandfather 
practised music for almost 22 years, night after night without a break.” 


Amjad Ali Khan went on to say that his father used to recollect that 
he could never put in the same long hours to practise the art of playing the 
sarod as his father Ustad Nanhe Khan used to do. “My grand father hardly 
ever travelled much in the country but among the other celebrities who 
wele our near relations were Ustad Murad Ali Khan who lived for several 
years in Gaya and then in Calcutta and ‘trained many disciples. Among 
them was the famous Mohd. Amir Khan who taught RadhikaMohan Moitra. 
After my grandfather Ustad Nanhe Khan passed away, my father Ustad 
Hafiz Ali Khan moved to Mathura and came intc contact with two brothers, 
Ganeshi and Chukkha Lal who belonged to the eleventh generation of 
descendants of Swami Haridas. From them father learnt dhrupad and 
dhammar and then went to Rampur where he met the celebrated Ustad 
Wazir Khan Beenkar. He was no other than the one from whom the 
famous Ustad Allauddin Khan also learnt, and who now agreed to take 
Abba as one of his disciples. There he learnt to play the sur singar and 
also to sing dhrupad. Thus there were two distinct influences of different 
schools where my father learnt music: there was the Senia School of which 
the chief exponent was Wazir Khan of Rampur and the Swami Haridas 
school of Mathura.” The result was, explained Amjad, that his father 
placed great emphasis on the purity of the raga. “I remember father 
telling me that Ustad Wazir Khan was very particular about this aspect 
in the delineation of a melody and asserted that it was not necessary to 
delineate a raga for hours on end, as long as the main format had been 
covered. He considered that the beauty of rendering was in encircling the 
entire range ofa melody and if this could be done within 20 minutes it 
was not necessary to continue beyond that. If, however, another raga 
required two hours in crder to cover its entire range one should not attempt 
to cut corners”. Amjad went on to say: “My father attached great signi- 
ficance to this approach. No doubt, there were some among his listeners 
who used to criticise him for short-circuiting a raga but it was quite appa- 
rent that most of them did not know why he used to do so in the case of 
some ragas. One particular incident I remember, was when my father 
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went to Calcutta to perform at a private music concert. After his perfor- 
mance was over a tabla player by the name of Darshan Singh challenged my 
father to continue to play with him. At first my father modestly said, as was 
characteristic of him, that he was tired but the tabla player continued to 
insist upon the challenge. My father picked vp the sarod and started 
playing at the same tempo where he had stopped and after 30 minutes or so, 
long before he showed any signs of stopping, the challenger fell flat on his 
face across the tabla and died of a heart attack. Abba was very perturbed 
at such a disastrous end to the challenger’s lifeand was most distressed, 
when his host the famous Raichand Boral of New Theatres fame, went up 
to him and said that that was but to be and he should not feel too dejected. 
But Abba said the shock to him was so great he could not eat for 3 or 4 


days.” 


Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan had a remarkable personality Though not too 
tall, he was very broad-shouldered. Fair of complexion, he sported a 
tich, heavy, drooping moustache and characteristic beard and dressed in a 
long buttoned-up coat or sherwani and a crimson, velvet turki cap. He 
had a commanding presence and whenever he entered upon the scene of a 
concert or a studio he never failed to attract attention. 


Amjad Ali Khan does not exactly remember when he received his first 
lesson in music but recalls that since music was in the air almost allday 
long his taleem started when he was very, very young. 


“My taleem began so early that it is one of my first memories—of 
my father’s strictnessas a teacher, of his inflexible standards and rigid 
tefusal to accept anything but the highest standard of execution. One 
small mistake of bol—a Da instead of Ra or Dirand he would scold me 
and insist on endless repititions of the phrase until I got it perfect. He was 
a tigorous taskmaster—unsparing in his desire to make me master 
what he taught. 


“His own mastery was of such a high order that the goal of trying to 
emulate his ability both as a musician and as a sarodiya forced me to put 
in tremendous hard work. It was not only the lessons he gave me but the 
example of achievement he set before me to which I owe what J am today. 
With unsparing criticism he also gave encouragement at evely step—at 
every hard won small success, at every effortfully conquered hurdle—he 
would praise and that somehow put great heart into one.” 


Like all instrumentalists Amjad Ali too learnt to sing and play the tabla 
but in order that there should be some discipline and regularity in his train- 
ing his father engaged separate teachers for each instrument and singing. 
Once he had learnt the rudiments his father took over most of his training 
schedule which was both rigorous and tiring and along a definite path, 
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“Certain facets of my ‘taleent’ I consider were of immeasurable value 
to me, and they also throw light on Abba as the great sarod maestro. As] 
have said, in the music world Abba was well-known for the purity of his . 
raga. He was meticulous in the exactitude of his raga deliniation and 
tookendless pains to teach me. the finest naunces of difference between 
various ragas. In my immaturity if I ever allowed even a breath of another 
raga to touch myexposition just to add that little touch of piquancy he would 
become seriously annoyed and impress on me that apart from it being untrue 
to the art to which he was dedicated, it was unbecoming in one of my 
lineage. When in childish impetuosity I thought that to play any fast 
sequence was good enough to be called a jor he took endless pains to en- 
lighten me as to what the Jor-ang really was; the complex note-patterns 
were to be played keeping the correct bols and chikari work blended with 
the note-pattern; wherever this blending of the correct use of sur chikari 
and bol faltered, the jor became an ordinary ‘ana. His sparkling, virile 
Jjor-ang continues to be an inspiration to me even today. 


“Then the difficult but beautiful jhalas—it was Abba’s playing that 
made me aware, practically, that mere physical skill in very rapid jhcla is 
notenough. Hetaught me sucha great variety of jhala bols that I donot 
think J have ever heard themall from anyone else. Along with this he 
taught me the difficult but beautiful technique of making a variety of 
differences within these bo/s—the shifting of emphasis or focus from one 
bol to another almost imperceptibly, but with a sparkling difference in 
effect producing a Jau (a flow of sound) that is intoxicating in effect. 


“If I grew proud of my childish achievements in very fast jhala, he 
taught me that fast jhala isnot true taiyari—skill—but that one must achieve 
equal skill in the sphere of tana and gamak too. He encouraged me to 
overcome the difficulty of playing on the sarod a tana in which the conti- 
nuity is not broken. I cannot repeat often enough that it was the magni- 
ficent example of his playing of the sared that has left me with a goal of 
excellence which guides and goads me even today.” 


Amjad Ali recalls that his father was very keen that he should grow up 
to be an educated young man although Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan himself could 
only just about sign hisname. To begin with, Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan wes 
very keen that young Amjed should go to school and although access to the 
famous Scindia Public School would have been there cnly for the asking the 
Ustad felt that if he were to spend long hours in school it would be the end 
of music for Amjad. If Amjad were sent to school then according to the 
Tules of the Public School, he would have to live in as a boarder. This was 
not acceptable to his father. So private tutors were engaged almost til 
the age of 13 when, upon Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan’s joining the Bharatiya 
Kala Kendrain New Delhi, the entire family shifted to Delhi. Ustad 
Hafiz Ali Khan did not lose interest in the matter of educating his young 
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son and when some friendsalso in Delhi started to persuade the Ustad, 
Amjad was taken along to meet the Principal of the Modern School and was 
formally admitted as a day-scholar. Schooling for Amjad Ali meant that 
he had to put in almost 8 hours in school every day, finish his home work 
every evening and wake up at 4 the next morning to practice the sarod. 
This wasa strain because his passion for the sarod had already become 
the dominant factor in his life. Amjad had already started to play in public 
and his first major performance was in the annual Sadatang Festival in 
Calcutta in 1958 when he was only 13 years old. He accompanied his 
father to the conference and both gave separate performances. In 1959, he 
attended the Prayag Samiti conference in Allahabad. In his last year of 
school he finally left school to go abroad to the U.S.A. with a troupe of 


musicians, 


Amjad Ali is the youngest of four brothers and sisters from the second 
wife of his father. His eldest brother Mubarak Ali Khan attained great 
prominence as a sarod player by the time he was about 25 years of age. 
He has two sisters and another brother Rehmat Ali Khan who is also a sarod 
player ‘and about 6 years older than Amjad. 


“By the time I was 10 years old my Abba was almost 65 years of age 
and you can imagine what such difference or generation gap could mean to 
a young child. I always looked up to my father with great awe and reverence. 
Naturally, I was afraid of him although he doted on me because I was the 
youngest in the entire family. He had a fierce temper and would catch hold 
of the nearest thing he could lay his hands upon to throw it at a child who 
was recalcitrant, although he never did that to me..” Iasked Amjad how 
he felt about this tremendous generation gap between himself and his 
father and whether his father, who was already a celebrated musician and 
was very busy, had any time to spare for him to take interest in his ambi- 
tion or to play with him. With a great deal of understanding he replied; 
“It is, of course, very natural that the youngest child in the family, when 
the age difference is so great, cannot experience the thrill and intoxication 
of the reputation of a celebrated musician-father as much as the elders 
in the family can. But on the other hand, because I was the youngest, he 
literally doted on me and for that reason also I had certain other advan- 
tages of being able to win his affection and his love as no one else could in 
the family. I remember him always as a venerable old man, old enough 
to be my grandfather, and I very often missed the excitement that other 
children experience with their patents who are comparatively much younger. 
My relationship with him was formal in the sense that I always prefixed 
evelything I said with Ji Sahib, full of exceptional respect, and there was 
never any question of my being able to argue or childishly persuade him to 
accede to my little requests like going to the cinema as all other children do. 
He was never in favour of children going to the cinema and I still remember 
having to seek the aid of my mother to persuade him to let me go. On 
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those days I would practice longer and with greater attention in order to 
establish my bonafides and have a justification to be able to go to cinema, 
On his part, when he used to spend long hours training me he would induce 
me to perfect tana with the promise of a four-anna bit. In order to be 
able to go to the cinema I would really practise hard and sometimes earned, 
as much as two to three rupees for reproducing 10 taans which he had dili- 
gently taught me. But, as I said earlier, he had a fiery temper and if I 
could not repeatedly produce a taan which he had spelt out he used to shout 
at me so loudly that the sarod would fall out of my hands and I would be 
left trembling with fear.” 


Amjad Ali Khan is 28 years of age now and recollects that a 
strange kind of responsibility fell upon his shoulders even when he was in 
early teens. By the time he was in his teens his father was no longer 
striding the earth like a colossus. Of course Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan never 
made the young Amjad feel that he had any extraordinary duty to perform 
but most friends of the family would come up to him and say that he would 
have to carry on the tradition of the Gharana. “Because this was dinned 
into my ears morning, noon and night, it naturally had its effect upon me. 
The result was that the entire pattern of my life was caived out differently 
from that of other children. Inever felt at ease or relaxed in the com- 
pany of children of my age. Stiangely enough, even now, all my friends 
are in the age group of 30 to 50, much older than myself, and I feel as if I 
can talk to them more naturally than to those of my own age. In retrospect 
I think my entire approach to music changed in my very early years. I 
also realise that it must have been very tiresome for my father at his age to 
spend so much time and effort in training me but he never spared himself 
er the time where our lessons wete concerned. Both my brothers and I 
received unstinted taleem from him. Right to the end even from his sick 
bed he continued to give of his vast knowledge and mastery to us. By 
God’s grace his intellect remained clear ard unimpaired right through the 
many years of his illness, I took many questions about raga and technique 
to him even after it became very difficult for him to play and he would 
teach by singingthe necessary piece. He was vitally interested in what 
we played at our public concerts—in each detail of how the performance 
went—and gave invaluable advice fromhis bed.” 


In 1960 or thereabouts the practise of jugal bandi or playing of duets 
on the sitar and sarod had come to be accepted as a normal feature in con- 
certs. Amjad Ali Khan remembers that when he would return from these 
performances he used to feel very disturbed that the sitar. player was always 
streets ahead because he was able to play fast taans which were not possible on 
the sarod because of the limitations of the instrument itself. “The sitar has 
frets whereas on the sarod one has to play by approximation and it used to 
seem to me then that the sarod players would never have a chance. I dis- 
cussed this on several occasions with my father and I must say he encouraged 
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me a lot inthe direction of evolving a technique whereby a sarod player 
could also play fast taans. My father, like his father Nanhe Khan, before 
him, placed great emphasis on reproducing the pattern of the dhrupad 
style of singing, perhaps because of the influence of Ustad Wazir Khan 
of Rampur and also Haddu and Hassu Khan, the famous singers from 
Gwalior. I could see that he felt that the production of tuans belonged to 
the domain of the khayal singer and not a dhrupad singer, although grand- 
father Nanhe Khan had made some experiments along this line. Yet father 
never stood in my way and would always say that it was entirely upto me to 


achieve this if I wanted to.” 


Talking about the gayaki ang of playing on the sarod, Amjad Ali 
said: “After all, when one concedes that singing is the main form of music, 
whether it be a Khayal or dhrupad, the nearest instrument to singing is the 
sarangi. Then came the sitar. Onthe sarod, which derived its inspira- 
tion fiom the been or on which sarod players could play the sursingar ang 
or the rabab ang, the natural limitations were obvious. Mcreover tech- 
nique-wise and also because the sarod as an instrument is constructed so 
differently, these styles can be adapted much more easily. But the fast 
taans of the khyal are very difficult to play on the sarod. Yet if one can 
play a fast taan on the sarod by maintaining control and remaining in tune, 
something which is extremely difficult and needs very long practise, can be 


called a real achievement.” 


Tasked Amjad whether he has been influenced in his music by musicians 
other than his father and, if so, to what extent and in what way. He had 
no hesitation in replying: ‘For a good artiste it is imperative that he 
must listen to all the outstanding musicians and, personally, I have im- 
ported into my music whatever I liked best about their style and technique, 
itrespective of which school or gharana they belonged to. Of course, 
and this is my personal view, it must be recognised that for an instrumen- 
talist of my generation it has been much more of an up-hilltask. In the 
1940’s and 1950’s musicians of my father’s generation were at the peak of 
their form, but thereafter there was a long gapand the field was virtually 
open. There was hardly any competition and those who now belong to 
the middle-age group had a field-day. The latter continue to be in ex- 
cellent form and are widely listened to. For a younger person like me to 
emerge, to be accepted by the audience when those before me had already 
cast a spell throughout the country, was a very difficult task. If I have 
succeeded in some measure to establish my own identity, it is entirely due 
to Allah’s karam and my father’s impeccable training.” 


Unlike in the realm of vocal music it would seem that most sarod players 
in the country owe their training and style to the Senia Gharana_ of Ustad 
Wazir Khan of Rampur. Both Ustad Allauddin Khan and Ustad Hafiz 
Ali Khan sat at the feet of that great master. There have been, no doubt, 
Variations of style after they began to appear on the stage in their own 
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right. Just as Ali Akbar Khan did not stop with training from his father, 
Amjad Ali Khan also has gone far beyond what Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan 
taught him. Amjad Ali Khan is inclined to categorise his father’s gharana 
asalso that of the Senia schooland said: ‘‘My great-grandfather received 
his early lessons on the rabab from Maharaja Viswanath Singh of Rewa 
who, I am told, had learnt from Pyar Khan Saheb and Jafar Khan Saheb 
who were descendants of Tansen Mian. So, the Senia School really came 
from two sources, Rewa and Rampur. Ustad Wazir Khan of Rampur 
was a descendant of the Tansen family from his mother’s side whereas in 
Rewa the descendants were from the father’s ride. Actually, whether it is 
Ustad Akbar Ali Khan and Pandit Ravi Shankar or their disciples or whether 
it is persons like me, our music education in the basic form of ragas and 
raginis is derived from the Senia school. It is quite a different matter 
that each one of us should have developed in somewhat different directions 
but the basis is the same. Then there was yet another gharana, that of 
Ustad Karamtullah Khan of Calcutta from whom Istiaq Ahmad, Ilyas 
Khan and Umrao Khan of Lucknow learnt.” 


It was naturally difficult for Amjad Ali Khan to make an objective 
assessment of his father as a human being. He was emphatic that Ustad 
‘Hafiz Ali Khan had certain qualities of humanism which have left a deep 
impression on his mind. Their family had innumerable poor relations, 
including widows, infirm old people ard others. To them the late Ustad 
particularly when he was in Gwalior and in the days when he earned much 
more than in his later years, would give monthly assistance. Often, young 
Amjad heard his mother argue with the father about the sheer futility 
of providing financial assistance to such persons but invariably the 
reply would be: ‘Let me do it as long as Allah provides the means.” He 
was fond of birds and so there was bajra for the sparrows and jawar for the 
pigeons every day. “There are many musicians to-day who owe _ their 
career to Abba’s helping hard at the early stages when they could not find 
a foothold in the competitive world of music. Whether they belonged to 
our gharona or not was beside the point if he saw talent and worth even in 
a completely unknown artist he would go out of his way to introduce him 
into the right circles and to the right people. In Conferences he belonged 
to the old school of thought where the greatest of Masters went to hear 
lesser musicians. Abba was punctilious in this little courtesy towards 
even embryo artistes—and generous in the praise with which he encouraged 
their falteing efforts. Ustad Maseet Khan the tabla maestro (father of 
Ustad Karamatullah Khan) was quite unknown in Calcutta when Abba’s 
friend and admirer Shri Rai Chard Boralasked him to suggest a good teacher 
to teach him (Shri Boral) the tablo—Abba suggested Ustad Maseet Khan 
and Rai Babu immediately sent for him to Calcutta and it is to this that 
Calcutta audiences owe the presence in their city of Ustad Maseet Khan 
and Usted Karamatullah Khan. In the same way Abba had Pandit Dalip 
Chand Vedi called to join the Bharatiya Kala Kendra.” 
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Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan belonged to a gracious age of courtesy and placed 
a great deal of emphasis on personal behaviour and tahzecb. He would 
never appear without a head-dress on a formal occasion. It was either 
arich, huge turban with gold and silver lining ora velvet turkish cap. When 
he took Amjad Ali along to Rashtrapati Bhavan in 1960, the year when he 
was awarded the Padma Bhusan, he insisted that the son should wear a 
cap. Amjad did not like the idea, being so young, just 15 years old then, 
but had to fallin line. But by the time he met Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
lawns for the evening party he had managed to stay a few steps behind his 
father and carried his fcpi in his hand. 


Amjad recalled several instances about the Ustad’s complete involvement 
in music and nariated one which was particularly good. At a function 
when he had the opportunity to walk upto Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President 
of India, totally oblivious of whether the President knew anything about 
music, the Ustad respectfully complained that ragas and raginis were being 
neglected and musicians were not aware how Darbari should be developed 
and that the President should issue a special firman because he had the 
authority to do so, to save Indian classical music. This he did because 
of his utter simplicity and belief that everyone should be able to understand 
the predicament. Similarly another contempouary of his walked up to the 
President to receive the Sangeet Natak Akademi Award in Vigyan Bhavan 
but before doing so exclaimed almost within everyone’s hearing: ‘‘Janab, 
huzoor, in days gone by the 1ajas and maharajas used to listen to us to 
judge our talent and then offer recognition. You, your excellency, have 
not even heard me play once and I should be honoured if you give me an 
opportunity now before you give me the award!” 


“Was your father a deeply religious man and, if so, in practising the 
faith what influence did he have upon you?” ‘Abba was very religious 
and said his prayers five times a day. He 1espected the faith of others, no 
doubt, but for a person of his age and times the involvement was, under- 
standably, complete, finding its manifestation in devotion to all its 1itual. 
But along with that I noticed that his religion was part of his daily life—God 
was not a distant and impersonal Spirit only but a close and paternal Diety 
whose mercy he had a right to call upon. Through the long days of his 
illness he never ranted against Fate for burdening him with no much rain 
and ill-health but always accepted it as God’s willand simply prayed for 
mercy. Deeply religious as he was, he yet had the quality of tolerance in 
great measure and had respect for the Faith of any man_ so long as it was 
sincere. Instances of this I saw time and time again in his daily life and it 
had tremendous impact on me. Another aspect of his religiousness was 
that he had the deep desite to offer some service to his Maker. This he 
did with his music. He taught me that music was not just to please the 
ear and to be enjoyed, but afcrm of prayer and glorification of one’s Maker. 
It was for this reason that he felt so strongly that pute music must never be 
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defiled, because to him it was like sullying a prayer... He said that one must 
try to create magnificent music because anything less than one’s best was 
not good enough to offer at the feet of one’s Lord. He very firmly 
believed that one’s music can get taseer only if one creates it as an offering 
to God—if it is to please oneself or other people or merely to earn money— 
one might become a very competent performer but one would never achieve 
taseer—that indescribeable quality which has impact on the listener’s very 
soul.” Of his own attitude to religion Amjad said, ‘I consider principles 
and basic values of life to be of first importance. I am God-fearing, of 
course, and believe that humanefforts need such blessings but then one 
should leave religion to be a matter of personal belief and practice.” 


The last time Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan heard Amjad play with outstanding 
success was at the Raag Rang Festival in 1965 when the Ustad was also 
scheduled to-play but could not, due to illness. Amjad played Jhinjhoti 
and the Ustad together with Vilayat Khan, who was also there, showered 
him with their blessings. Amjad has inherited this exceptionally creditable 
quality from his father, who stayed on to listen to Vilayat Khan that night, 
that he is perhaps the rate one among musicians who attends performances 
by as many other musicians as possible. Quite obviously the father who 
was also his guru has left a deep imprint on the mind and person of this 
gifted son and disciple. 
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